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LETTERS TO MOTHERS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


1. A handsome volume with the above title has 
just been sent from the press to Mothers; and 
the unbounded influence which it must have indi- 
rectly, upon the education of children, has led us to 
make some extracts, in connection with a few re- 
marks. 

2. The work is a mine of gems—simple and elo- 
quent in thought, and written in a style of great 
purity and force—very axiomatic, sparkling and rich 
in antihesis,—absorbing and taking entire possession 
for the time, of the heart and intellect of the readers. 
Those who love excitement will find it here, but ex- 
clusively in the higher sentiments. The first extract 
from page 14 is on the prerogative and influence of 
mothers : 

3. “ Her right to its first love, her intuitive dis- 
cernment of its desires and impulses, her tact in de- 
tecting the minutest shades of temperament, her skill 
in forming the heart to her purpose, are proofs both 
of her prerogative, and of the Divine Source whence 
it emanates. 

4. “It seems now to be conceded, that the vital 
interests of our country, may be aided by the zeal of 
mothers. Exposed asit is, to the influx of untutored 
foreigners, often unfit for its institutions, or adverse 
to their spirit, it seems to have been made a reposi- 
tory for the waste and refuse of other nations. 

5. “To neutralize this mass, to rule its fermenta- 
tions, to prevent it from becoming a lava-stream in 
the garden of liberty, and to purify it for those chan- 
nels where the life-blood of the nation circulates, is 
a work of power and peril. The furce of public opin- 
ion, or the terror of law, must hold in check these 
elements of danger, until Education can restore them 
to order and beauty.” 

6. Again from page 24 on the fearful office of a 
mother. The frésh, natural, comprehensive expres- 
sions in the following momentous thoughts, are 
truly sublime : also from page 27. 

7. “But, voung mother, what do you hold in your 
arms? A machine ef exquisite symmetry, the blue 





veins revealing the mysterious life-tide through an 
almost transparent surface, the waking thought 
speaking through the spakling eye, or dissolving 
there in tears, such a form as the art of man has nev- 
er equalled, and such a union of matter with mind, as 
his highest reason fails to comprehend. 

8. ‘* You embrace a being, whose developments 
may yet astonish yos, who may perhaps sway the 
destiny of others, whose gatherings of knowledge you 
can neither foresee or limit, and whose chequered lot 
of sorrow or of joy, are known only to the Omnipo- 
tence which fashioued him. Still, if this were all, 
the office of atmother would lose its crowning dig- 
nity. ™ *# 4 

9. “ Bat to be the guide of a spirit which can 
never die, tomake thesfirst indelible impressions on 
what may be raphs, and live with 
an unbounded gap: 8 or woe, when these 
poor skies under whi borh, shall have van- 
ished like a Vision, t fearful honor which 
God hath entrusted to” ‘Weaker vessel,” and 
v hich woulda make us tremble amid our happiness, if 
Wtook not refuge in Him. 

10. ‘* The construction of the infant’s frame ; the 
little beating heart, sending life-blood through its 


thousand thread-like channels ; the lungs fastening 


with delight, on the gift Of the pure air ; the countless 
absorbents, busied in their invisible work-shops ; the 
net-work of nerves, minute as the filaments of 
thought, quickening with sensation; the tender 
brain, beginning its mysterious agency ; the silken 
fringe of the eyes, opening wider as some brilliant 
colors strikes the dazzled retina ; the slender fingers 
unfolding themselves, as some new sound winds it 
way through the ear’s untrodden labyrinth, giving its 
key-tone to the wondering mind ; all the mystery and 
beauty of this miniature temple, where the etherial 
spirit is alodger, lead the observer to an Almighty 
Architect, and constrain him to adore,” 

11. On page 41 an anecdote is told to illustrate the 
blighting influence of what is called politeness. 

12. ‘“ A little boy when taking his leave at night 
to go to bed, said to one of the circle, whom he kiss- 
ed, ‘you have not got a pretty face.’ Another who 
sat near, expressed surprise at the remark, and to him 
he also said, ‘I do not like your face, neither.’ His 
mother inquired, ‘‘whose face do you like?” Point- 
ing to the handsomest of the group, he replied, ‘ hers, 
my grown-up sister’s face.’ 

13. ‘Now, what at first view seemed rudeness, 
was simply «n expression of the perception of beau- 
ty. He wished to impart the new pleasure that had 
entered into his infant heart, and he chose at first to 
give the proposition a negative form. In a mature, 
and educated ferson, this would have been a breach 
of politeness, 





14. “But the little one, uttered only the truth. 
He had not learned the addage that ‘truth is not to 
be spoken at all times.’ Nor could he, until his 
judgment had acquired strength, or rather until he 
had become heckneyed in the world’s policy. ‘The 
mother, who was prepared to reprove him, saw that 
he ought not to be reproved. 

15. “Why should we compel our childrén to 
adopt the conventional forms of society, when they 
subvert simplicity? Why commence a warfare 
against Nature, almost as soon as she developes her- 
self? Why help to root vut that singleness of heart, 
which is the most winning and remarkable flower in 
the garden of life? 

16. “* We tell our young children that they must 
be polite. We force them to kiss strangers, and to 
say what they do not feel, and to repress what they 
do feel, because it is polite. Again, we tell them, in 
graver teachings, that they must speak the truth. 

17. ‘* We throw their little minds into a ferment 
of doubt, to discover what is truth, and what is po- 
liteness, and to draw that line, which no casuist has 
yet, everdrawn. And ere we are aware, the fresh 
integrity of the soul escapes.” 

18. Page 44. The influence of stories, particu- 
larly those told by superstitious, vicious servants. 
How criminally indifferent are parents to the influ- 
ence which hired help put out on the youthful part of 
the family : 

19. “ ‘If the little girl cries, while I am gone,’ 
said a mother to an Irish domestic, recently hired, 
‘tell her a story, and she will be quiet.” Ah! and 
what kind of a story? You will not be there to hear 
it. But the tender intellect, already sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be soothed with stories, may imbibe fool- 
ish, or vulgar, or frightful images, and take their color- 
ing, like soft wool, sinking in Tyrian purple. ‘ Tell 
her a story? 

20. ‘Why, that is the very aliment which her 
opening mind seizes with the greatest eagerness. 
And you are ignorant whether that aliment may not 
be mingled with corruption. It was a wise man, who 
said, he cared not who made the laws of a nation, if 
he might only have the making of their songs. With 
greater truth, may it be said of unfolding infancy ; 
any one who chooses may give it grave lessons, but 
look out for its story-tellers. 

21. “ Thus it is, that unfortunate babes are terri- 
fied, and made to dread a dark room, or @ lonely 
chamber, until the sleep that should solace them, is 
but a communion with nameless monsters, and they 
are frightened out of their sweet birthright, the fear- 
lessness of innocence.” 

22. What a beautiful lesson from page 64 ! 

23 “A mother, who was in the habit of asking 
her children, before they retired at night, what they 
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had done thraugh the day, to make others happy, 
found her young twin-daughters silent. The older 
enes spoke modestly of deeds and dispositions, found- 
ed on the golden rule, ‘ do unto others, as you would 
they should do unto you.’ 

24. “ Still those little, bright faces, were bowed 
down in serious silence. The question was repeated. 
‘I can remember nothing good, all this day, dear 
Mother. Only, one of my schoolmates was happy, 
because she had gained the head of the class, and I 
smiled on her, and ran to kiss her. Soshe said I was 
good. This 1s all, dear Mother.’ 

25. “ The other spoke, still more timidly. ‘ A lit- 
tle girl who sat by me, on the bench at school, had 
lost a baby-brother. I saw that while she studied her 
lesson, she hid her face in the book and wept. I felt 
sorry, and laid my face on the same book, and wept 
with her. Then she looked up, and was comforted, 
and put her arms around my neck. But I do not 
know why she said, that I had done her good.’ 

26. “ The mother knew how to prize the first blos- 
somings of sympathy. She said, ‘come to my arms, 
beloved ones ; to rejoice with those whu rejoice, and 
weep with those who weep, is to obey our blessed 
Redeemer.’ ” 

2%. The care which the mother should have over 
the first moments of the child is illustrated with great 
force and variety in the following, taken from page 
90. 

28. “Is the manufacturer of delicate fabricks in- 
attentive to the nature of the fleece which he pur- 
chases, or to the lineage of the flock which produced 
it? Are not the most refined processes of the loom 
affected by the character of the leaf on which the silk- 
worm fed, or the fibre of the flax that is broken like a 
malefactor upon the wheel ? 

29. ‘The artizan who is ambitious to spread the 
most snowy and perfect sheet for the writer's pen, is 
he indifferent whether the pulp be pure! if he would 
tinge it with the cerulean or the rose tint, does he 
neglect to infuse the coloring matter with the elemen- 
tal mass? Is the builder of a lofty and magnificent 
edifice, careless of its foundations, and whether its 
columns are to rest upon a quicksand, or a quag- 
mire ? 

30. ‘* And should the maternal guardian ofan im- 
mortal being, be less anxious, less skilful, less scrupu- 
lous, than the worker in wool and silk, in linen and 
paper, or than the artificer in brick and stone? Shall 
the imperishable gem of the soul, be less »egarded than 
the ‘wood, hay and stubble,’ that moulder ox con- 
sume around it ?” 


~, 31. Space does not permit us to quote another gem 
Mfom'this rich mine. And it is doing, moreover, an 
inyusti¢e to the whole work, so complete in itself, to 
break out pieces at random, unattended with the force 
and be@hty ofthe connection. It is doing as the 
simpleton did who pulled out a brick and carried it 
with him a8 @ saniple of the magnificent house he 
wished tosell. We assure our readers that it is the 
brick only that we have shown. Whoever obtains 
the whole will make rich purchase. It can be had 


at the American Common School Union, 128 Fulton 
st. N. Y. 





No. Vv, 
ON FHE PRINCIPLES, MEANS, AND END 
OF EDUCATION. 
Written for the Common School Assistant. 
BY J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 
1. “ What is the duty of Government oa the sub- 
ject of Education ; and to what extent should it em- 
ploy its resources, and exercise its authority, to pro- 
mote it?” 

2. Among all the questions that have been dis- 
cussed, as connected with Education, this appears to 
be the one which, up to the present moment, contin- 
ues in the most unsettled state. But as its import- 
ance is as great as that of any other that can be pro- 
posed connected with the subject, it is high time that 
it should be answered. 

3. In doing this, we shall arrive at clearer concep- 
tions of the duty of Government, if we first consider 
for what purposes Governments are, or profess to be, 
instituted, and why it is that mankind pr fer to live in 
communities under “established iti 
than in a state of savage andllawle 

4. The alleged princi 
ments, whether absolute, 
mote the general ha 
maintain the public pe 
property, encoprage in’ 
prese efile’ a, r 

5. The'modes in which the various Govern 
of the world’at 0 carry ut this pfinciple, 
diversified as the nature-of their institutions, and the 
characters of their rulers; but this does not affect the 














professed ; for there is ‘ho fing,. emperor, or poten- 
tate, of whatever denomination, that does not defend 
his measures on the ground of their being intended to 
promote the public good. 

6. We have seen then, in the forme: articles of this 
Series, how greatly Ignorance is productive of evil, 
both individual and national ; and how largely Educa- 
tion is productive of good. By the agency of the 
former is created intemperance, indolence, disease, 
poverty, misery, and crime—involving an amount of 
suffering and degradation which it is difficult to esti- 
mate. By the influence of the latter is produced 
temperance, industry, health, wealth, happiness, and 
virtue—embracing all tle physical and mental en- 
joyment of which our nature is capable. 

7. It must be clear then, from this, that the whole 
nation is deeply interested in lessening the amount 
of ignorance or evil, and increasing the amount of 
knowledge or good ; and as Governments are but the 
Trustees, Guardians, or Representatives of Nations, 
it must be their interest and their duty to fulfil the 
popular will. P 

8. Notwithstanding this demonstration of what is the 
duty of Governments on the subject of Education, 
there is still a large class, though happily every year 
diminishing in numbers and influence, who express | 
themselves hostile to the intervention of public author- 
ity in matters of instruction; and who consequently 
think, that however desirable it may be for the com- 





munity generally that every member of it should 


uniformity and oak the principle as if is} 








be well informed, nevertheless hold that this should 
be left entirely to.the direction of private individuals, 
and that the Government should abstain from any care 
or superintendence over it. 

9. To such persons, authorities may be more ac- 
ceptable than arguments ; and if it can be shown that 
the wisest and the best men, of almost every age and 
country, have thought differently from themselves 
they may begin to think it possible that they are in 
error. Let us see, then, whether such authorities 
can be produced. 

10. If we turn to the ancients, we shall find that 
almost all the great minds among the Greeks of an- 
tiquity gave expression to their conviction of its being 
the duty of Governments to encourage and promote 
Education, Plutarch, in the instructive comparison 
which he draws between the great republics of Greece 
and Rome, says of the Spartan lawgiver : 

11. ** What Lycurgus thought most conducive to 
the virtue and happiness of a city, was principle inter- 
woven with the manners and breeding of the people. 
This would remain immoveable, as resting on inclina- 
tion, and be the strongest and most lasting tie; and 
the habits which education produced in the youth, 
would answer in each, the purpose of a lawgiver, 
For he resolved the whole business of legislation 
ito the bringing up of youth--which he looked upon 


‘as the loftiest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, 


and he began with it at the very source.”’ 

12. Socrates says: ‘‘ There is but one good thing, 
which is knowledge ; and one evil thing, which is 
ignorance.” How, then, can Governmenis, whose 
chief and constant duty it should be to lessen the 
amount of evil and increase the amount of good, stand 
exonerated from the responsibility of the care of Pub- 
lic Education ? 

13. Epictetus said to the Athenians: * You will 
confer the greatest benefit on your city, not by raising 
the roofs, but by exalting the souls of your fellow- 
citizens ; for it is better that great souls should live 
in small habitations, than that abject slaves should 
burrow in great houses.” 

14. Plato considered that “ the laws of nature 
taught the great advantages of prudence, temperance, 
justice, and fortitude: the observance of which he 
denominated virtue: and acting con'rary to these 
laws, or neglecting the observance of these virtues, 
he characterized as vice. He held, however, that 
all vice must spring from ignorance, as it could only 
be voluntarily followed, because the individual erro- 
neously believed it would yield him greater pleasure 
than the opposite course. Want of proper education 
cuuld alone, he thought, lead men into such an error : 


‘and therefore he thought the blame of vicious con- 


duct ought to rest chiefly on those who neglected to 
give children that Education which would have made 
them think and act differently, and taught them to 
prefer virtue to vice.” 

15 Aristotle says: ‘That the education of youth 
ought to form the principal part.of the Legislator’s 
attention, cannot be a matter of doubt, since Education 
first moulds, and afterwards sustains the various 
modes of government. The better and moze perfect 
ihe systems of Education, the better and more perfect 
the plan of Government it is intended to introduce 
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and uphold. In this important object, fellow-citizens, 
are all equally and deeply concerned; and as they 
are all united in one common work for one common 
purpose, their Education ought to be regulated by 
the general consent, and not abandoned to the blind 
decision of chance, or to idle caprice.” 

16 Pythagoras says, ‘The object of Wisdom is 
to assimilate the human mind to the Divine, by the 
practice of beneficence and truth. Much forethought 
and discretion is necessary in the education of chil- 
dren. Let them be conducted in the best course of 
life, and habit will render it pleasant.” 

17. Cleomethes, the successor of Zeno, in the 
school of the Stoics, used to say—“that a man without 
knowledge—he whose outward shape is that of 
man, but whose mind has not been instructed and in-, 
formed by Education—differed from the vilest of the 
brute creation in figure only.” 


18. Cicero eloquently asks— What, undr hea- 
ven, can there be more worthy of our most strénuous 
attention, than knowledge ; what more worthy of our 
highest admiration; what more interesting or useful 
to mankind? Is calmness or serenity of mind the ob- 
ject of our wishes? What so likely to secure it as 
the pursuit of that knowledge which enables us to en- 
joy life in the happiest manner? Or do w? esteem 
above all things unsullied integrity and sp/itless vir 


tue? Hither the study and acquisition of wisdom } 


point out the path, or there is none, to the attainment 
of these distinctions.” 

19. Among the moderns, the authorities are as nu- 
merous and as powerful: but I content myself with 
citing a few of the shortest. 

20. In Locke’s admirable ‘Thoughts on Educa- 
tion,” the grand objects he keeps in view are, Ist. 
To preserve and strengthen the bodily coystitution. 
2d. To inform the understanding with asth 
ledge. And 3d. To cherish the good dispositions of 
the heart. ‘A sound mind in a sound body, com- 
prises a happy state in this world. Of all the men 
we meet with, nine parts in ten are what they are, 
good or evil, useful or not, by their Education ” 

21. The ceiebrated Poet, Milton, says: ‘ The re- 
forming of Education is one of the greatest and no- 
blest designs that can he thought of. The right path 
ofa virtuous and noble Education is laborious indeed 
at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospect, and melodious sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming.” 

22. Lord Kames, one of the Scottish uobies, says : 
“Education being of great importance t4 the public 
as well as to individuals, may well be deemed one of 
the capital articles of Government. It is entitled to 
the nursing care of the Legislature; for no State ever 
long flourished, where Education was neglected ; and 

even in a private view, not a single branch of it is below 
the attention of the gravest writer.” 


23. Dr. Blair, the celebrated Divine of Scotland, 
says: “ Knowledge distinguishes civilized from sav- 
age life. Its cultivation in youth proinctes virtue by 
creating habits of mental discipline ; aud by inculca- 
ting @ sense of moral obligation. Knowledge is 


1 know- | 


24. And Dr. Paley, the celebrated English Divine, 
says: “Education, in the most extensive sense of 
the word, may comprehend every preparation that is 
made in our youth, for the sequel of our lives: Some 
such preparation is necessary for children of all con. 
ditions, because without it they must be miserable, 
and probably will be vicious when they grow up, 
either from want of the means of subsistence, or from 
want of rational and inoffensive occupation. In 
civilized life every thing is effected by art and skill. 
Whence a person who is provided with neither, (and 
neither can be acquired without instruction) will be 
useless ; and he that is useless will generally at the 
same time be mischievous to the community. So 
that to send an uneducated child into the world is 


4njurious to the rest of mankind: it is little better 


than to turn a mad dog, or, wild beast, into the 
streets. It is to defraud the community of a bene- 
factor, and bequeath them a nuisance.” 

25. After this, who can doubt that so long as it is 
‘the duty uf @gyernments to watch over the interests 
of the community, so long must it be their duty to 
see that Education is placed within the reach of every 
member of it, however poor or however humble. But 
to American feaders, perhaps, American authorities 
will be more! persuasive than either Greek or Eng- 
Jish, and they are happily not wanting. 

26. William Penn, ‘the benevolent founder of 
Pennsylvania, says.: “Phat which makes a good 
constifiition must keep it, namely, men of wisdom and 
virtue’; qualities, that because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance, must be carefully propagated by 
a virtuous Education of youth for which (he adds) 
spare no cost, for by such parsimony, all that is saved 
is lost.” 

27. Uisofre Washington, the great Deliverer of 
America from foreign dominion, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress to the Nation, says: “Promote, as an object 
of primary importance, Institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In psoportion as the struc- 
ture of a Government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” 

28. John Adams, his first successor in the Presi- 
dency of the United States, says: ‘“‘ The wisdom and 
generosity of the Legislature in making liberal appro- 
priations in money for the benefit of Scho Is, Acade- 
mies, &c., is an equal honor to them and their con- 
stituents, a proof of their veneration for letters and 
science, and a portent of great and lasting good to 
North and South America, and to the world. Great 
is truth—great is liberty—great is humanity—and 
they must and will prevail.” 

29. Thomas Jefferson, thé President who followed 
next after Mr. Adams, as the Ruler of the people's 
choice, expresses che same sentiments, when he says: 
“J look to the diffusion of light and Education as the 
resources most to be relied on for ameliorating the 
condition, promoting the virtue, and advancing the 
happiness of man. And I do hope, in the preseni 
spirit of extending to the great mass of mankind the 
blessings of instruction, I see a prospect of great ad- 

vancement in the happiness of the human race, and 


infinite degree.—A system of genera! instruction, 
which shall reach every description of our citizens, 
from the richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest, 
so it shall be the latest of all the public concerns in 
which I shall permit myself to take an interest. Give 
it to us, in any shape, and receive for the inestima- 
ble boon the thanks of the youag, and the blessings 
of the old, who are past all other services but prayers 
for the prosperity of their country, and blessings to 
those who promote it.” 

30. James Madison, who next occupied the dis- 
tinguished situation of President, says: “ Learned 
institutions ought to be the favorite objects with 
every free people ; they throw that light over the pub- 
lic mind which 1s the best security against crafty and 
dangerous encroachments on the public liberty. 
They multiply the educated individuals, from among 
whom the people may elect a due portion of their 
public agents of every description, more especially of 
those who are to frame the laws: by the perspicuity, 
the consistency, and the stability, as well as by the 
justice and equal spirit of which, the great social pur- 
poses are to be answered.” 

31. James Monroe, the next successorto the honor 
of the national choice, says: ‘‘ Let us, by all wise and 
constitutional means, promote intelligence among the 
people, as the best means of preserving our liber- 
ties.” 

32. John Quincy Adams, who fo'lowed in the 
same career, says: ‘Moral, political, and intellectual 
improvement, are duties assigned by the author o! 
our existence to social, no less than to individual 
man. For the fulfilment of these duties, Govern- 
ments are invested with power, and to the attainment 
of these ends, the exercise of this power is a duty 
sacred and indispensable.” 

33. The most appropriate appendage that can be 
given to this array of American authorities from the 
several Presidents of the United States, is perhaps 
the testimony of one of the venerable Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Benjamin Rush, whe 
thus strongly expres-es Limself as to the duty of Gov» 
ernments, on the subject of general Education. He 
says: ‘For the purpose of promoting the happines: 
of the State, it is absolutely necessary that our Gov- 
ernment, which unites into one all the minds of the 
State, should possess in an eminent degree not only 
the understanding, the passions, and the will, but 
above all, the moral faculty and the conscience of an 
individual. Nothing can be politically right that is 
morally wrong ; and no necessity can ever sanctify a 
law that is contrary to equity. Virtue is the soul o: 
a Republic. To promote this, laws for the suppres- 
sion of vice and immorality will be as ineffectual as 

the increase and enlargement of gaols. There is but 
one method of preventing crime and of rendering @ 
cepublican form of government durable ; and that is, 
by disseminating the seeds of virtue and knowledge 
hrough every part of the State, by means.of prope: 
modes and places of Education ; and thisean be don: 


zislature. Iam so deeply impressed with this opir 
ion, that were this the last evening of my life, | 





this may proceed to an indefinite, although not to an 





herefore the best foundation of happiness.” 





would not only say to the asylum of my ancestors ané 


effectually only by the interference aid. aid of the Le- 
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my‘beloved native country, with the patriot of Venice, 
‘ Esto perpetua,’ but I would add, as the best proof 
of my affection for her, my parting advice to the 
guardians of her liberties, establish and support 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS in every part of the State.” 

34. It is a striking proof of the progress of Truth, 
that the sentiments so universally entertained by the 
founders of this great Republic, and perpetuated 
through its successive Rulers who presided over the 
general Government of the Union, have been main- 
tained in all their integrity, by the local Governors of 
the separate States: and as these are assoc iated with 
names sufficiently known and respected to carry with 
them their own recommendation, I will venture to 
cite a few of them at least : 


35. Governor Jay, of the State of New York, thus 
addresses the Legislature of that State :—‘ There is 
one object which I earnestly recommend to your no- 
tice and patronage ; 1 mean our institutions for the 
education of youth. The importance of Common 
Schools is best estimated by the good effects of them 
where they most abound, and are best regulated. 
Our ancestors have transmitted to us many excellent 
institutions, matured by the wisdom and experience 
of ages. Let them descend to posterity, accompa- 
nied with others, which by promoting useful know- 
Jedge, and multiplying the blessings of social order, 
diffusing the influence of moral obligations, may be 
reputable to us, and beneficial to them.” 


36. Governor De Witt Clinton, of the same State, 
and founder of the great System of Internal Commu- 
nication, to which the country owes so much of its 
wealth and prosperity, says: ‘“ The first duty of Gov- 
ernment, and t!.e surest evidence of good government, 
is the encouragement of Education. A general diffu- 
sion of knowledge is the precursor and protector of 
republican inst‘tutions, and in it we must confide as 
the conservative power that will watch over our liber- 
ties and guard them against fraud, intrigue, corrup- 
tion and viol I consider the system of our 
Common Schools as-the palladium of our freedom, for 
no reasonable apprehension cen be entertained of its 
subversion, as long as the great body of the people 
are enlightened by Education. To increase the funds, 





to extend the benefits, and to remedy the defects of | * 


this excellent system, is worthy of your most deliber- 
ate attention. I cannot recommend, in terms too 
strong and impressive, as munificent appropria‘ions 
as the faculties of the State will authorize for all 
establishments connected with the interests of Edvca- 
tion, the exaltation of literature and science, and the 
improvement of the human mind.” 

37. Governor Wolfe. of the State of Pennsylvania, 
in his Speech to the Legislature, says: ‘‘ The im 
provement of the mind should be the first care of the 
American Statesman, and the dissemination of learn. 
ing and knowledge ought to form one of the principa, 
objects.af his ambition. Virtue and intelligence are 
the only appropriate pillars upon which a republican 
government can securely rest ; without these, liberty 


itself would soon degenerate into licentiousness, and 
our free and liberal institutions, so highly cherished 
by ourselves and so much admired and respected by 
the wise and patriotic of other nations, would be en- 











gulphed in anarchy, and become the reproach of ‘the 
friends and the derision of the enemies of the equal 
rights of man in every quarter of the globe.” 

38. Governor Kent, of the State of Maryland, in 
his Message to the Legislature, says: ‘ The pros- 
perons condition of the national treasury affords a fa- 
vorable opportunity to Congress to grant to such of 
the States as have reccived no portion of the public 
lands, a due proportion of that common domain for 
purposes of Education. A grant of this description 
has, we believe, been made to nearly all the western 
States, of which we do not complain, but only expres® 
a hope that equal justice may be done to all, where 
all are equally entitled. Such a donation would be 
particularly acceptable to us at this time, when we 
are making every effort commensurate with our 
means to extend to every individual in our commu- 
nity the blessings of Education. In this lauda- 
ble effort, we hope the Legislature will persevere, til 
the great object shall be accomplished. Education is 
not only essential to the perfect enjoyment of that 
portion of happiness a allotted to man i this life,-but it 
is equally essential to the promotion of our free insti- 
tutions, the existence of which involves not only our 
own beppinees; but ‘that of our remolest posterity 
also.” 

39. Governor Desha, of Kentosky, in  adaresing 
the Legislature of his State, rei s the samé gen- 
eral sentiment, as to the duti 3 of Governments, i in 
these terms: “ The subject of Education is one 
which should ever engagé the attention of the friends 
of equal rights, and a republican government. Inno. 
manner can the public means be more beneficially 
employed than in diffusing among the people that de- 
gree of intelligence which will enable them to under- 
stand and appreciate the principles and benefits of 
free institutions. If we desire that our (posterity 
shall be enabled to perpetuate the great principles of 
equality, and enjoy that liberty which rests upon it, 
we must afford opportunity and encouragement for 
the education of all. We must carry the Schools 
home to the people. Put into operation a general 
system of Common Schools, and wherever there is 
extraordinary genius the shackles will be broken 
from it, and it will, by its own energy and influence, 
obtain the necessary aids for higher improvements. 
The opportumity that will be afforded to rear the 
youth ultimately to labor and study, will be great in- 
deed. Every consideration, moral, political, and re- 
ligious, urges us to go earnestly to work to put into 
operation a system of Common Schools.” 

40. It would be easy to multiply these authorities 
to almost any extent. But I must not forget that I 
am writing an article for a monthly journal, and not a 
treatise for a volume. I therefore refrain from pur- 
suing this branch of the subject, in the hope that 
whoever is likely to be moved by autiveritits, in favor 
of legislative measures to promote’ education, will 
have been convinced by those already cited ; or if he 
be not, I fear no evidence of this description would 
suffice. 

41. I feel, however, that the subject of the duty of 
Governments, in matters of Education, is but half 
discussed thus far; and as the space I have already 
occupied is more than it is reasonable in me to ask 














for in any single number of your journal, I will, with 
your permission, suspend the thread of the argument 
at this point for the present, and resume it from the 
same point in my nest. 
J. S. Bucxineuam. 
Ballston Centre—Saratoga. 
Aug. 6, 1838. 


From the New York American. 
NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


In the last message from De Witt Clinton to the 
Legislature of New York, he remarked, that with a 
proper system of education, and correct modes of 
teaching, all our children might become familiar with 
the physical sciences, botany, mineralogy, the various 
classes of animals, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
astronomy, the fundamental principles of agricultural 
and political economy, and with much in history and 
biography, without any additional expense of time or 
money for their mstruction. The soundness and 
truth of ‘this remark has since been fully proved by 
the system of education in Prussia and other German 
States ; as it has by schools for deaf mutes and the 
blind,in this country. 

The following facts also show that the same re- 
mark. may be fully sustamed as a plain deduction of 
réasoning : 

1, Spelling books, in common use, contain from 
ten to fifteen thousand words. To learn the orthog- 
raphy of each word by the dint of memory, founded 
on the arrangement or relative position of the letters, 
must require as much time and effort as to learn the 

. ames, properties, and uses of ten plants, mincrals 
animals, or shells ; or ten principles in chemistry, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, agriculture, or politi- 
cal economy ; or the same number of facts in history 
or biograrhy. Consequently, while a child is com- 
mitting to "emory the words in a spelling book, he 
might learn a hundred thousand of the objects, prin- 
ciples, or facts above referred to. 

2. The time, paper, ink and quills, ordinarily used 
by children in school, in copywriting, would be suffi- 
cient for writing the names, with brief descriptions 
of ihe same objects, principles, and facts. 

3. The time spent in repeating lessons from read- 
ing books, if devoted to the reading and study of the 
Bible, works on science, history, &c., would be suffi- 
cient for examining with some care, and for some 
critical reading of; at least one author, on each of the 
subjects above mentioned. 

4. The time usually spent in memorizing grammar, 
lessons, would be sufficient for practical and critical 
exercises in descriptions and narrations, relating to 
the objects of \sature and art, with scenery, opera- 
tions, and events, witnessed by children during the 
period of their school days and years. 

5. By this practical, rational, and consequently in- 
teresting course of exercises in spelling, writing, 
reading and grammar, it must be evident to every one 
that children would become more familiarly and thor- 
oughly acquainted with these mechanical parts of edu- 
cation, than they could possibly be by a mere repeti- 
tion of them for days, months and ycars, like so many 
parrots, without any knowledge uf their meaning, 
sense, Or use, 
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In proof of the correctness of the above state- 
ments, I beg leave to mention that I have had occa- 
sion to know many thousand children who have learnt 
the names, and something of the properties, of from 
twenty to thirty objects in one hour, many of whom 
had probably spent, not only days and wecks, but 
menths, if not years, in learning the twenty-six le;- 
ters of the alphabet ; and after all, they probably did 
not obtain one distinct rational idea, from what was 
considered their instruction, though, it is true, they 
must have received many from their sports, and from 
their walks to and from school. 

To secure the important objects specified by the 
distinguished statesman and philosopher abovenamed, 
and now realized by the subjects of some absolute 
monarchs, the following provisions are desirable, 
perhaps essential : 

i. Encouragement and aid to children in studying 
the volume of nature, with which all are delighted, 
and which they commence reading when they first 
open their eyes upon the light of heaven. 

2. Assistance in collecting, arranging, and ex- 
changing with others, specimens of minerals, plants 
shells, drawings, mechanism, needlework, &c. 
for the contents of “ Famity CaBinets.” 

3. The formation of “ Scuoot Casinets” in all 
the seventy thousand schools in our country, and ex- 
changes with each other in works of nature and art. 

4. The early and daily use of slates for drawing 
objects of nature and art, such as the simple figures 
of geometry, viz: triangles, squares, hexagons, and 
ewcles; horses, dogs, birds, fishes, and insects, 
hatchets, knives, pitchers, shovels, ploughs, &c. 

5. Writing words, or names of things, as dog, cat, 
hat, oak, rose, mica, lime, siate, &c., in connection 
with the things themselves, or pictures of them drawn 
by the children. 

Following the pictures and names of objects, brief 
and familiar descriptions of them, first on slates, and 
then on paper, by lead pencils, followed by pens. 

6. Simple instruments for visible illustrations, both 
in families and schools, viz: a globe, geometrical 
solids, levers, pullies, screws, maps and other draw- 
ings or prints, &c. &c. 

7. Frequent walks in the fields and gardens, over 
ledges or mountains, by rivulets or brooks, through 
markets, on wharves, in mechanics’ shops, marble 
and granite yards, aided and encouraged by the pres- 
ence and instruction of a teacher, parent, older bro- 
ther or sister, or some other protector. 

8. Small, simple, and familiar books, describing 
the objects, principles or operations they have wit- 
nessed by their lessons in the book of rature. With 
these some of the beautiful and interesting passages 
from the Bible, selected from the Gospels, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, or the historical sketches of the 
Old Testament, are peculiarly appropriate and de- 
lightfal to children. 

9. Larger and more systematic works on the 
sciences, arts, history, biography, and the Bible more 
fully, with abstracts, reflections, or drawings of things 
and incidents, learnt from first elements of mature 
study. 

10. Releasing children, principally or entirely, from 
the incongruous, unmeaning and irksome masses, 





found in spelling books, reading books, and’grammars, 
now consuming the greatest part of the precious time 
of children allotted to their education. 

Asa course of juvenile instruction, similar to that 
here pointed out, must commend itself to the com- 
mon sense of every one, and as it is fully tried and 
corroborated by experiments, both in Europe and 
America, it is, at least, worthy of trial by every pa- 
rent and teacher in our republican nation. 

I remain, as ever, 
sincerely yours, 
J. Hotsroox. 


From the Suratoga Sentinel. 

AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Agreeably to notice, a meeting of the American 
Common School Society was held at the public room 
of the United States Hotel, on Saturday evening, at 
which a large number of strangers and citizens were 
present. Ateight o’clock, Chancellor Watworin 
took the chair, and called the-meeting to order. After 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Sprine, of Néw York, Prof. 
J. Orvitte Taytor, the talented and efficient Secre- 
tary, e Society, stated that the object of the meet- 
a ao sis amore general attention to the sub- 
ject mon schools. The necessity of a thorough 
and radical ‘ehange in the method of teaching, in the 
qualification of teachers, and in the building and ar- 
rahgement of school houses, was apparent to all who 
had given any attention to the subject. In order to 
give to the youth of thé country a proper education, 
(nineteen twentieths of whom are educated in com- 
mon schoo 
needed, to correct the abuses that now exist, and to 
raise the standard of atquirement to what it should be. 
Although the State had a large fund for the support of 
schools of this description, still this alone could not 
accomplish the desired end. Individual effort and in 
dividual sacrifice alone, is the price of knowledge. 
The Prussian system of education is generally con- 
sidered the most perfect. There, the parent is obliged 
to send his child to school. If he neglects so to do, 
he is imprisoned, (a punishment which of course would 
be too severe under our institutions,) and the child is 
sent to school by the officers whose duty it is to see 
the laws of tl e country appertaining to education en- 
forced. The teachers, also, are properly educated. 
With us, as a general thing, the only question asked 
is, “* How much do you charge a month?” In Prus- 
sia, the teacher has to undergo a thorough and rigid 
examination. No one is employed who is not fully 
competent to instruct in all the branches usually 
taught incommon schools. Whatever relates to this 
subject is stamped, by the Prussians, with the highest 
honor. The minister of public instruction is selected 
for his talents and literary acquirements. Every ef- 
fort is made to give to the people a proper education. 
If it is deemed essential to the stability of a despotic 


government that its subjects should be educated and | 


enlightened, how much more is it demanded™in a 
country which has no despot to make and execute its 
laws, but in which the people govern! How much 
more necessary is it that the lights of science should 
shed abroad through this land their pure and ennobling 
infuence! Bible, tract, temperance, and other be- 


e action and the aid of the people was- 





nevolent societies have been formed in the country 
and it is right and proper they should be. But how, 
can their influence be felt unless common schools co- 
operate in effecting the reformation which these so- 
cieties aim to accomplish ? Without a proper educa- 
tion, the publications of these societies will fail to ren- 
ovate and instruct. How much, therefore, are they 
interested in perfecting the system. 

There are 80,000 teachers of common schools in our 
land. How necessary and important is it that they 
should have proper qualifications for discharging the 
duties incumbent upon them! How essential is it 
that they should be men of stern integrity and pure 
principles! The influence they exert is almost un- 
bounded—as great if not greater than that of the 
press and the clergy. How true, then, is the remark, 
that as is the teacher so the school. In the selection 
of instructors, regard should be had to morality as 
well as literature. 

A very prominent fault is to be found in the 
wretched manner in which school houses are con- 
structed. In the situation and arrangement parents 
seem alike indifferent to the health and comfort of 
their children. In summer the school room is like an 
oven, and in winter the cold wind comes whistling 
through broken windows and gaping crevices. The 
time has arrived when the attention of the community 
has been aroused to these abuses, and if persevering 
effort is put forth, we may shortly hope for that change 
which is so imperiously demanded. 

After Mr. TayLor, whose remarks were listened 
to with deep interest, had finished, Mr. Buckincnam 
arose, and addressed the assemblage. He stated 
that, unknown to himself, it had been announced that 
he would make some remarks on the occasion. He 
would occupy a few moments, not’because he could 
instruct, but because it was expected. He came here 
to learn, not to teach, and therefore the audience 
would not expect any advice or instruction from him. 
He merely stood up as a witness of the necessity of a 
proper system of education in common schools, 
America he had supposed to be superior to any Other 
country in education. But even here he was sorry to 
learn there were faults ; evils that needed correction ; 
much that ought to be entirely changed. It is cheaper 
to educate the infant mind than to support aged yice ; 
crime would not be so prevalent ; iniquity would not 
thus abound if proper care was taken to instil into the 
youthful mind those great mor? truths, and to give it 
that education which is necessary, in order to guard jt 
from the evils and errors of the age. The great ex- 
penses incurred for the suppression of crime and for 
the support of convicts would be avoided if due regard 
was had to the instruction of youth. The wealth that 
is now lavished in the erection of splendid prison- 
houses would be rendered unnecessary, and more 
money would be devoted ty the erection of buildings 
for schools, and more care would be given to their 
situation and construction. It was education alone 
that could mitigate despotism. This was evident 
from the present condition of the mhabitants of Prus- 
sia. It was a standing refutation of that :bominable 
doctrine, held by despots, that eduction would 
weaken government. He closed with a most beauti- 
ful allusion to his native land. Education, he said» 

















had made England what she is. Knowledge alone 
had raised her from the low and degraded condition 
she was in when invaded by the Roman legions, to 
the present proud and glorious position she occupied. 
At the close of his remarks, the spontaneous plaudits 
assured the speaker that the impression he had made 
at Saratoga was as flattering to himself as it was 
creditable to his auditors. 

The above is only a slight outline of the addresses 
delivered on the occasion. But it shows in what 
light the necessity of a reformation in the common 
school system is held by those who have had the op- 
portunity of witnessing the effect that knowledge has 
on the condition of the human family. 





WHAT MAY BE DONE BY ONE: 


Judge Fvote, of Jamestown, Chau. Co N. Y., has 
ordered 4,000 of our ‘‘ Common School Almanacs,” 
and he expects to spend some time in circulating 
them in his county. Itischeeriug to the cause, and 
to those who have made great sacrifices to advance it, 
to find such men as Judge Foote, co operating so 
efficiently. 

We ask permission to say a word to merchants. 
The Common School Almanac cyntains the most forci- 
ble things that can be said on the subject of education, 
written inthe (* Poor Richard style,’) full of anec- 
dotes and apposite stories, and making one of the 
most readable alinanacs ever published. The work 
will sell rapidly as soon as seen, and is cheaper than 
any other almanac published for 1839. If merchants 
while visiting New York in the fall will call on us and 
buy this Admanac, they will do an incalculable good 
to the cause of Common Schools, and will at the same 
time fiud it more profitable than any other Almanac 
they can p»rchase. 


AYES 1—NOES 0. 

While sitting alone in our study the other day, we 
passed the following resolutions - and as they were 
unanimously adopted we effer them to our readers. 

1. Kesulved, That Legislation, while vigilant to in- 
crease the wealth of the people, has been too negligent 
of their education. 

2. Resolved, That the people should be taught to 
make a right use of the faculties which the Creator has 
given them, and then trust them fearlessly to them- 
selves. , 

3 Resnloed, That we recognize the following 
maxims to be true: That as ‘s the Teacher, so is the 
School : and as is the Pay, so is the Teacher. 

4. Resolved, That in ascertaining the amount of 
education given, we ought nut to ask how many chii- 
dren aré sent to the schools, but what is the condition 
and character of these schools. 

6. Resolved, ‘That it is cheaper to educate the in- 
fant mind, than to support the aged criminal. 





JAMES MONTGOMERY, THE POET. 

Mr. Montgomery won his laurels amidst a crowd 
oficompetitors; the Muses were holding their carni- 
val. Cainphell had delighted all in whose ears the 
melody of our Augustan age still lingered, with the 





masculine music of the “Pleasures of Hope.” Rog- 
ers won the heart with a tenderer tune, a more plain- 
tive note, and a more polished versification—the very 
luxury of sound. Southey entranced us with the 
garden of eastern fiction. - Wadsworth recalled our 
steps to the sylvan haunts, the glimmering lanes, the 
rustic springs, the byway flowers, and all the thou- 
saud fountains of sensibility and nature. Coleridge, 
too, has called the children from their play, and the 
old men from the chimney cortier, to listen to the 


mysterious adventures of ** The Ancient Mariner;”” 


and the blood rushed to the maiden’s cheek at the 
gentle tale of the affectionate Genevieve. Crabbe 
held up the mirror to the harsh features of the most 
biting penury, and unlocked the sympathies of the 
bosom with his simple * Annals of the Poor.” At 
such a season as this, and when the sky was on fire 
with the glare of Byron's reputation, Mr. Montgom- 
ery solicited the suffrages of the public and obtained 
them slowly but certainly. His was a species of 
poetry which steals gradually over the heart with a 
sover and soothing influence. He tempted the pain- 
ter with no story of Arcadian valley, ilumined.by 
antique pageantry ; nor seduced the enthusii 
a legend of vengeance or of passiot ; h 
nothing but what purity might have. written,*noth 
but what Lucretia might Zebearse. -“ What may 
come of his name or his writings,” is the remark of 
the poet in the preface to his,collected wd: ks, **it is 
not forhim to anticipate here 5she has hone 







deavored to serve his own generation; ‘ 





whole, has been careful to leave nothin 
to make the world worse for his having 

Never will it be knoggp, said Qowper,. till the day 
o! judgment, what he has“doné who has written a 
book. That amiable writ@refelt that the author was 
treasuring up a life within a lifefcondensing and dis- 
tilling his intellectual spirit for the benefit or the de“ 
struction of future ages. Mr. Montgomery has direct- 
ed his compositions mainly to the delight and the 
improvement of the young, employing the golden 
chains of a graceful and cultivate | fancy to draw up 
their contemplations above the cloud of sense. He 
has met with his reward even here, in the admiration 
and esteera of the wise and the good. It is not there- 
fore, to adopt she imagery of his beautiful tribute to 
Burns, vpon his !terary talents a'one that we love to 
dwell, whether we compare him to the humming-bird 
gliding over flowers—the eagle, with thunder in his 
train—the wood-lark, filliog the heavens with music 
—or the nightingale, melting our hearts with love ; 
for none of these faculties in particular do we dwell 
upon his character ; it is rather for his noble advocacy 
of virtue and ietestation of vice, that devotion delights 
to hail her ‘* Bird of Paradise.” 





TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 


This important work has been thoroughly revised and 
stereotyped, and can now be obtained of the “ Ame- 
rican Common School Union,” and at the bookstores 
generally. Thirteen thousand copies have been 
ordered in advance of our ability to supply the mar- 
ket. We have, however, in progress, such facilities 


VARIETIES IN SILKWORMS. 

1. The questions are frequently asked, whether 
there are not different breeds or varieties of the silk- 
worm? If there are, what are their peculiarities, 
and what is the description. of each? If they differ 
in value, which is to be preferred? Cannot two or 
more crops of worms and of silk be raised in a season, 
and what will be the advantages, and what the ob- 
jections ? 

2. These questions naturally suggest themselves 
to the mind of any person, engaged or engaging in 
the silk business, and who possesses in any consider- 
able degree a spirit of inquiry. I will, therefore, 
present the best information 1 possess on the sub- 
ject. 

3. Count Dandolo has probably acquired and im- 
parted to the world more extensive knowledge 
connected with the silk business than any other per- 
son ; and the late Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in his report to Congress on silk, has 
gathered from him, and from other sources, all the 
information he could obtain on the subject, and 
i other things on the pvints above alluded 
to. 

4. It is true, this part of the subject may not be in 
the highest degree interesting to the frugal silk 


*| grower, who has more economy than curiosity ; but 


there are are others who wish to reconnoitre the 
whole ground ; and they have an equal claim to be 
gratified. The fullowing statement is from Mr. 
Rush’s report. 


5. VARIETIES IN SILKWORMS 
Silkworms of three cas's or moultings. 

Thave reared, says Dandolo, a quantity of these 
silkworms separately, the eggs of which may be found 
in several parts of Lombardy. The worms and 
cocoons of this variety are two-fifths smaller than 
those of the common sort. 

6. His experience demonstrated that these worms 
consume, to form a pound of cocoons, nearly as much 
leaves as the large species, and although smaller, 
when they reach their full growth, they devour more 
fragments and shoots of leaves than the common 
sort. 

7. Their cocoons are composed of finer and more 
beautiful silk than the common cocoon. They are 
altogether better constructed, and to this is owing 
the greater quantity of silk, which at equal weights, 
is drawn from these cocoons, than from the common 
cocoons. This variety, in the opinion of Dandolo, 
should be infinitely more cultivated than it has hither- 
to been; for, 

8. 1, These silkworms require feur days less of 
care than the common silkworms. 

2, They afford a saving of time, labor, and mo- 
ney. 

3, They are not so long exposed to accidents— 
their life being shorter. 

Some imagine the speciés to be delicate, but they 
appeared to Dandolo to be strong and vigorous. Six 
hundred cocoons weigh a pound and a half. 


_ 9 2. Oflarge Silkworms of four casts. 
Dandolo reared many of these silkworns of a very 





that we shall be able hereafter to supply all orders. 


large qualtiy. The eggs+came from Friuly ; they 
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produce large worms and large cocoons, yet they, 
[the eggs,] are not much larger nor much heavier 
than the eggs of the common species. The worms 
at their full size weigh nearly twice and a half as 
much as the common worm. 

10. The cocoons are in the same proportion, 150 
of the largé sort weigh a pound and a half, while it 
requires 369 of the common cocoons to weigh as 
much. The silk is coarser and not so pure as that 
of the common kind ; the worms are five or six days 
later in attaining their full growth and in raising than 
the common silkwo-m. 


11. 3. Of the worms that produce white silk. 


“| have raised,” says Dandolo, *‘a large quantity | 


of these, and found them in all respects equal to the 
common silkworms of four casts. If I reared silk- 
worms for the purpose of spinning the silk myself, I 
would cultivate only the silkworm of three casts, and 
those that produce white silk, as preferable to all 
others; and every year would choose the very 
whitest and finest cocoons, to prevent the degenera- 
tion of the species.” 

12. “This species was introduced into France 
about forty-five years since, from Ct:ina, but was not 
much cultivated until about seventeen years past. It 
is now highly prized by the manufacturets, as ap- 
pears by the report of the exhibition of French indus- 
try until the year 1819.” 

13. “In Windham county, Connecticut, there is 
also a small, pale, white worm, which eats but twen- 
ty days, and produces fine white silk, though in less 
quantity than either the common large, pale, white, 
or the dark colored worm : but it has the good quyali- 
ty of retaining its clear white color, and does not turn 
yellow by washing, or by exposure to sun and air. 
‘These worms produce alio two crops. It is highly 
probable that these white worms are of the same spe- 
cies as that last menfioned.” 

14. The same report proceeds with a paragraph 
respecting silkworms of eight crops, but I think it 
contains little matter which could be of any use to 
the practical silk grower. There are varieties in the 
same species as well in animal, as in vegetable life, 
and as likely to be exhibited in silkworms as in any 
other species of insect ; and it is very probable that 
could the world be searched, a breed, or perhaps 
more than one, could be found, in some points, or all, 
preferable to those now raised in the country, and the 
more especially, as there appears some essential difier- 
ence in different breeds now among us. 

15. But I should think it bad policy for people 
who engage in the silk business, for the sake of im- 
mediate profit, to incur great expense, or neglect the 
breeds of worms they now possess, in the hope of 
finding better breeds in some other quarter of the 
globe. 

16. There are doubtless persous in the country, 
possessing wealth and enterprise, who as amatuers in 
the business will make sufficient search for those im- 
provements, and they will have means to obtain the 
necessary information where to search. 

17. Ihave no doubt but that in the southern, and 
even in the middle section of the United States, it 
may be profitable to raise goa of silk in a sea- 





son ; and it may also be so in the northern states, in 
large establishments, where they are furnished with 
an entire apparatus for regulating the heat and mois- 
ture, such as every large establishment ought to, and 
no doubt will possess. 

18. But in the domestic department of the silk 
growing business, in which I sincerely hope and 
firmly trust far the greatest part of the business will 
forever be conducted ; and especially in the northern 
states, I should think it much the most advisable to 
be content with one crop in the season, at least until 
experience has rendered the business somewhat 
familiar, and until they can judge for themselves from 
the past, how to proceed in future. 


From the Otsego Republican. 

Town’s Anatysts of THE Derivative Worps 1N 
tHE Enctisa Lancvace.—By the politenessof Rev. 
John Gridley, we have been favored with a copy of 
the above work. We have only been able to give it 
a cursory exainination; but from the hasty glance we 
have bestowed upon it, we pronounce it a most valua- 
ble and scientific production ; and it cannot. fail of 
proving a powerful auxiliary in the acquisition of a 
thorough knowledge of our vernacular tongue. It is 
evidently the work of much time and labor—of deep 
study and research. In its plan we believe it origi- 
nal, and its utility no one in the least acquainted with 
the construction of our language, and who will give it 
a moment’s attention, can doubt. It is so perfect in 
its system, as almost to supersede the necessity of a 
knowledge of the Latin and Greck languages, to be 
master of ourown. In this view of the subject, it is 
above price, and should be speedily adopted in all our 
academies and schodls of the higher class. The esti- 
mation in which it has been held, is established by the 
fact, that although a new work, the copy before us is 
one of the ninth edition. 

Published by the American Common School Union, 
No. 128 Fulton-street, N. Y: 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY. 


This work we have omitted to mention, not how- 
ever, because it does not deserve it. The Geography 
with a full complement of maps, is extensive and in- 
teresting. Mr. Smith has a happy faculty of adapting 
his style and subject to the capacity of the learner. In 
his Geography he has succeeded admirably in this par- 
ticular. The book is a good one. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


Messrs. Potterand Willson, of Pokeepsie, N. Y., 
have lately published a Geography and Atlas pre- 
pared by Jacob Willetts, who is favorably known to 
the public as an author of severa! valuable school 
books. Having examined this new Geography, we 
are convinced that it is a work which should go ex- 
tensively into our schools, Bemg more strictly a 
Geography than many works now so called ; and 
containing nothing but what the scholar should learn, 
with all that he can retain, if learned, its smaller size 
is certainly agreat merit. The arrangement is such 
that the subjects make arepeated and durable impres- 
sion on the memory. Fhe Atlas consists of seven neat- 
ly colored, steel engraved maps. . The former work of 





Mr. Willetts, on geography, was,at itstime, deservedly 
popular. ‘This, with its improvements and numerous 
merits, will be a successful competitor for the public’s 
patronage. 


NEWS CHAPTER. 


The Great Western.—This splendid British steam 
ship arrived from Bristol on Sunday morning, after a 
passage of 14 days and 17 hours. Her last passage 
out was accomplished in 13 days and 17 hours. She 
is ir. fine order, and has by her recent passages dem- 
onstrated herself fully equal to the duty for which she 
was built, combining speed, safety, and comfort. She 
has brought 136 cabin passengers. 

An estimate of receipts from passages, é&c. on 
board the Great Western—130 passengers at 35/. or 
$175 each, would give $22,760 in passage money. 
This, with her letters and freight, will make out a 
profitable trip, that will amazingly quicken the eager- 
ness of our people for Atlantic steam ship building. 

A gentleman returned in the Great Western, who 
left New York only thirty-nine days since, having 
passed twelve of the days in visiting England. Let- 
ters which left here July 1st, in the Sirius, were an- 
swered by the Great Western, in the short time of 
thirty-five days. 

The Great Western Steam Ship Company have 
taken steps to increase its capital from 250,000I. to 
1,000,000/. They have contracted for the immedi- 
ate building of three large and splendid steam ships to 
run between Cork and New York, in conjunction 
with the British Queen; they are to be christened 
President, Great Britai:, and United States. The 
keel of the President has been already laid; she is to 
measure 2028 tons. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has given notice 
that the money bequeathed by the late James Smith- 
son, Esq., of London, for founding an institution in 
the City of Washington, amounting to about a half a 
raillion of dollars, will, it is expected, be received du- 
ring the present month; that, by an act passed July 
7th, 1838, he is directed to invest the same “‘in stocks 
of States, bearing interest at the rate of not less than 
five per cent. per annum ;” and that he is now pre- 
pared to receive proposals from persons who have 
stocks ofthis description to dispose of. 

MicuicaNn Banxks.—It appears that the number 
of General Banking Associations of Michigan, as 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State, is forty- 
two. Of these, one has a capital of $150,000, twenty 
have capitals of $100,000, and the remainder have a 
capital of $50,000 each. The bills issued by these 
associations, are what is called the “Wild Cat” 
money. 

The common schools of Ohio are rapidly gaining 
popularity. We scarcely open an exchange paper, 
from the State, that we do not see some article in 
praise of them. In the late celébration of the Fourth 
of July, they were as generally toasted as “ the fair.” 
We give a specimen drank at the celebration in Zanes- 
ville : 

By Micah Palmer. 


Qur Common School Sys" 
tem—Build good school houses, employ competent 
teachers, and anon, we may inscribe on ony prison 


doors: ‘ For rent.” z 
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For th: Common School Assistant. 
TO NIAGARA: 
Written at the first sight of its Falls—Aug. 13, 1838. 
BY J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 
Bs 


Hail ! Sovereign of the World of Floods! whose ma- 
jesty and might 
First dazzles—then enraptures—then o’erawes the 
aching sight ; 
The pomp of Kings and Emperors, in every clime 
and zone, 
Grows dim beneath the splendors of thy glorious 
watery throne. 
2. 
No fleets can stop thy progress—no armies bid thee 
stay— 
But onward—onward—onward—thy march still holds 
* its way ; 
The rising mist that veils thee—as thine herald, goes 
betore— 
And the music that proclaims thee—is the thunder- 
ing Cataract’s roar. 
3. 
Thy diadem is an emerald green, of the purest, 
brightest hue, 
Set around with waves of snow-white foam, in spray 
of feathery dew, 
While tresses of the brightest pearls float o’er thine 
ample sheet, 
And the Rainbow lays its gorgeous gems, in tribute, 
at thy feet. 
4. 


Thy reign is of the ancient days—thy sceptre from 
on high— 
Thy birth was when the morning stars together sang 
with joy; 
The Sun, the Moon, and all the Orbs that shine upon 
thee now, 
Saw the first wreath of glory which entwin’d thine in- 
fant brow. 
5. 
And, from that hour to this—in which I gaze upon 
thy stream— 
From age to age—in Winter’s frost, or Summer’s 
sultry beam— 
By day, by night—without a pause—thy waves, with 
loud acclaim, 
In ceaseless sounds, have still proclaimed the Great 
Eternal’s Name. 
6. 


For whether, on thy forest banks, the Indian of the 
wood, 

Or, since his days, the Red Man’s foe, on his father- 
land have stood, ° 

Whoe’er has seen thine incense rise, or heard thy 
torrents’ roar, 

Must have bent before the God of All! to worship 
and adore. 

7. 

Accept, then, O! Supremely Great!—O ! Infinite !— 
O! God! 

From this primeval Altar—the green and virgin sod, 





The humble homage that my soulin gratitude would 


my 
To thee ! whose shield has guarded me through all my 
wandering way. 
8. 
For, if the Ocean be as nought, in the hollow of thy 
hand, 
And the stars of the bright firmament, in thy balance, 
grains of sand, 
If Niagara's rolling flood seem great to us who lowly 
bow, 
O! great Creator of the whole! how passing Great 
art Thou ! 
9. 


Yet tho’ thy power is greater than the finite mind 
can scan, 

Still greater is thy Mercy shown to weak, dependant 
man ; 

For him, thou fills’t the teeming fields with abundance- 
yielding seed, 

For him, the woods, the lakes, the seas, supply his 
hourly need. 

10: 


Around, on high—or far, or near—tho universal whole 

Proclaims thy glory; as the orbs in their fixed courses 
roll ; 

And from Creation’s grateful voice, the hymn ascends 
above, 

While Heaven re-echoes back to Earth, the chorus, 
‘God is Love.” 

J. S. Bucxincuam. 


COMMON SCHOOL ALMANAC FOR 1839. 


Forty thousand copies of the above work have 
already been ordered, although it is scarcely time 
to begin on 1839 almanacs. 

Judge Foote, of Jamestown, has ordered 4,000 co- 
pies. 

Anson H. Taylor, of Sennett Cay, Co. N. Y., has 
ordered 10,000 copies. 

N. H. Bolles, of Chicago, Ill., has sent for 1,000 
copies. 

These orders are by gentlemen who believe that 
great good can be done to the cause of education, by 
circulating this cheap, necessary publication. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


After much examination, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the Library published under the direction 
of the “‘ Suciety for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,” is the best which the Districts can obtain ; 
and we give this Library our approval. It contains 
fifty volumes, put upin a substantial, neat Book Case. 
The price of the whole, $20. 

This Library has the recommendation of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, of the Governor, 
and of the Hon. Julian C. Verplanck. 

Any District can be provided with it by sending us 
an order, directed 

J. Orvitte "Tavtor, 
128 Fulton-street, N. Y. 

The rent of the Astor House, New York, is esti- 
mated at seven cents a minute. 





0 SCHOOLS. ~ 


We have had under our instruction, in the New 
York University, since the first of May last, fifty stu- 
dents, who are preparing for the profession of teach- 
ing. They have recited once each day in the higher 
branches of an English education, and received aiso 
a lecture each day on the “Art of Teaching.” These 
students will take schools this fall, commencing about 
the first of November. Seventeen have already been 
spoken for by excellent schools ; the thirty-three yet 
at liberty, can be engaged, if application is made to 
the editor of this paper. Each student, before he is 
permitted to teach, is examined closely, and a Diplo- 
ma is given to him, stating his attainments and quali- 
fications. 


A NEW WORK. 


Professor Lee has prepared a small, practical trea- 
tise on Human Physiology, for schools and acade- 
mies. It is a work which our schools have long been 
waiting for. Wecannot commend this new work in 
any way so well as to insert Prof. Anthon’s notice of 
it. In a letter tothe author, he says : 


“ Cotumpia Cotuecg, Aug. 16th, 1838. 
“C. A. Lee, M. D. 

“Dear Sir: I. have examined your unpretending 
little volume, on Physiology, with great care, and 
have found it so excellent of its kind, and so well 
adapted, in every point of view, for the purposes of 
education, that I intend to adopt it as a text-book in 
the grammar-school of the col'ege, the moment it ap- 
pears. The very popular and attractive view which 
you"have succeeded in giving of this most important 
branch of knowledge, cannot fail to introduee your 
work into the most extensive circulation among all 
our schools, both public and private. I do not know 
when I have met with an elementary treatise that 
more fully accorded with my own idea of what such a 
production ought to be, and I think you have achieved 
a very proud victory, in thus making the stores of a 
furished mind afford so simple and at the same time so 
invigorating a repast for the youthful intellect. 

I remain, 
with respect and esteem, 
Cuas. ANTHON. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 

Will be issued, in a few days, a new arithmetic, 
written by Wm. D. Beattie, A. M., and published by 
the American Common School Union, 128 Fulton- 
street. Mr. Beattie is known to be one of the ripest 
scholars of the age—and added to this, he has had 
much experience and great success in teaching. If 
we are not disappointed, this arithmetic will be at 
once adopted by our best teachers. The Albany 
Academy has already ordered it. 


The last annual report of the American Temper- 
ance Society states that the home manufactory of 
spirits has been diminished 33 per cent. 


Onto Banxs.—The Banks in the State of Ohio 
have resolved to resume specie payments on the 13th 


instant, [next Mendy) 





